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Fall  treatment  for  garden  soil!?  flant  scientists  of  the 
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Sawdust  for  mulch? 
Vegetables  for  fall  garden? 
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Ihis  week's  crop  of  questions  comes  mostly  from  home  gardeners. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  wise  gardener  who  knows  that  fall  is  the  season  to 
prepare  for  a  successful  vegetable  garden  next  year.    She  writes:    "Please  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  my  garden  this  fall  to  put  it  in  best  condition  for  planting  victor: 
vegetables  next  spring." 

Garden  advisors  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reply  that  the  prope 
treatment  for  the  garden  in  the  fall  depends  on  where  you  live  and  the  kind  of  soi 
you  have.  If  you  live  in  one  of  the  northern  States  where  the  ground  stays  frozen 
during  the  winter  months,  you  can  improve  your  garden— and  save  yourself  labor  and 
time  in  the  spring — by  fall  plowing  and  turning  under  stable  manure  this  fall. 

City  gardeners  may  find  stable  manure  difficult  to  get  as  well  as  expensive, 
but  gardeners  in  small  towns  and  on  farms  should  make  the  most  of  this  old-fashione 
fertilizer  which  still  ranks  tops  for  the  vegetable  garden.    Stable  manure  is  parv- 
ticularly  important  in  wartime  because  of  the  nitrogen  it  supplies  when  certain 
other  sources  of  nitrogen  are  restricted.    As  you  know,  thousands  of  tons  of  nitro* 
gen  that  used    to  go  into  commercial  fertilizer  are  now  going  into  munitions. 
Garden  advisors  suggest  that  if  you  put  fresh  manure  into  the  garden  soil  this  fal* 
it  will  decompose  during  the  winter  enough  to  allow  for  planting  in  the  spring,  ani 
all  of  the  fertilizing  value  will  go  directly  into  the  garden  soil  instead  of  leaci 
ing  out  as  the  manure  stands  in  the  barnyard. 
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The  advantage  of  plowing  "before  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall  is  to  give 
the  weather  a  chance  to  "break  up  the  soil.    Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  followed 
"by  proper  preparation  in  the  spring  will  make  it  loose  and  friable  for  planting. 
Fall  plowing  is  especially  helpful  for  heavy  soil.    But  don't  plow  up  sandy  soil 
and  leave  it,  for  it  may  wash  badly  daring  the  heavy  rains.    Cover  sandy  soil  with 
manure  and  mulch  of  some  kind  to  hold  it,  or  sow  it  to  green  manure. 

By  the  way,  a  winter  crop  of  green  manure  is  another  way  to  improve  your 
garden  soil  "between  now  and  spring  planting.    In  the  North  the  old  standby  is  winter 
rye  which  will  endure  very  cold  winters,  and  will  be  up  before  the  snow  falls  and 
will  resume  growth  almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring.    You  will 
plow  it  under  a  few  weeks  before  time  to  plant  your  garden. 

So  much  for  the  way  to  prepare  garden  ground  in  the  Iforth.     In  the  South  a 
cover  crop  —  or  green  manure  —  planted  in  the  fall  is  most  important  for  holding 
the  soil  from  leaching  and  erosion  as  well  as  for  fertilizing.     The  garden  advisors 
suggest  planting  a  mixture  of  grass  and  legume  —  rye  grass,  for  example,  with  vetch 
or  clover  or  some  other  legume.     (Choose  varieties  which  do  best  in  your  particular 
locality).     The  grass  holds  the  soil  and  loosens  it  while  the  legume  adds  valuable 
nitrogen.     In  the  most  northern  States  it  is  too  late  to  plant  clover  or  any  other 
legume  this  fall,  but  gardeners  farther  south  still  have  time  to  get  a  fine  growth 
before  cold  weather  comes  on. 

How  for  the  second  question  from  the  mailbag:    "I  have  been  building  a  com- 
post pile  of  grass  clippings,  weeds,  old  vines,  cornstalks,  leaves  and  other  refuse 
from  the  garden  and  grounds.    How  I  am  wondering  if  I  may  not  be  saving  and  spread- 
ing pests  and  plant  diseases  this  way." 

Garden  advisors  say  almost  any  source  of  humus  that  does  not  show  definite 
signs  of  disease  is  good  material  for  the  compost  pile.     The  compost  pile  takes 
about  a  year  to  decompose  enough  to  be  used  in  the  garden.      During  that  time  most 
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of  the  weed  seeds  or  insects  or  plant  diseases  that  have  gotten  into  the  pile  will 
die  out. 

The  third  question  is  about  using  sawdust  as  a  mulch.    A  housewife  asks  about 
using  sawdust  instead  of  peat  moss  around  her  shrubs. 

The  garden  advisors  say  sawdust  works  all  right  as  a  mulch  over  the  top  of 
the  ground  to  conserve  moisture  and  keep  down  weeds.    But  if  sawdust  is  mixed  into 
the  soil  —  turned  under,  as  gardeners  say  —  sawdust  has  only  one  advantage  and 
several  serious  disadvantages.     Its  advantage  is  that  it  lightens  heavy  soil.  Its 
disadvantage  is  that  it  has  no  fertilizing  value.     In  fact,  instead  of  adding  plant 
nourishment  to  the  soil,  it  takes  it  away.    Decaying  sawdust  in  the  soil  tends  to 
take  the  nitrogen  supply  from  the  soil.     Sawdust  plowed  into  garden  soil  often  makes 
plants  turn  yellow  because  they  are  starved  for  nitrogen.    And  sawdust  from  a  mill 
might  contain  considerable  oil  or  resin  which  would  be  definitely  harmful  to  many 
plants. 

How  for  the  last  question:    nTChich  garden  vegetables  can  I  plant  in  the  fall 
that  won't  be  injured  by  light  frosts?" 

The  garden  advisors  reply  that  many  of  the  leafy  vegetables  are  ideal  for  the 
fall  garden,  because  they  come  up  rapidly  after  planting  —  because  they  thrive  in 
the  cool  fall  weather  —  and  because  they  won't  suffer  from  the  first  light  frosts. 
Among  these  vegetables  are  chard,  Chinese  cabbage,  collards,  kale,  endive,  spinach, 
mustard  and  turnip  greens,  and  leaf  lettuce.    You  can  slso  put  in  radishes  in  the 
fall  because  radishes  are  a  cool-weather,  short-season  crop.    Of  course,  in  northern 
States  it  is  now  too  late  to  put  in  a  fall  garden.     In  the  South  many  gardeners  can 
have  greens  through  the  winter  by  starting  planting  now. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today.     Listen  for  more  questions  and  answers 
on  Thursday. 

It  *  *  * 


